UNDERGRADUATE DAYS
man. Though he was a bachelor, a don, and had lived in College rooms for more than sixty years, he was by no means a recluse ; in fact he was very fond of talking, and keenly interested in the affairs of his friends and acquaintances.
While I was an undergraduate I attended lectures given by Professors Cayley, Adams and Stokes. The first set of Cayley's lectures I attended were somewhat remarkable. I was the only undergraduate ; Glaisher and R. T. Wright, both Masters of Arts, made up the audience. Cayley did not use a blackboard, but sat at the end of a long narrow table and wrote with a quill pen on sheets of large foolscap paper. As the seats next the Professor were occupied by my seniors, I only saw the writing upside down. This, as may be imagined, made note-taking somewhat difficult. I should, however, be very sorry to have missed these lectures. It was a most interesting, valuable and educational experience to see Cayley solve a problem. He did not seem to trouble much about choosing the best method, but took the first that came to his mind. This led to analytical expressions which seemed hopelessly complicated and uncouth. Cayley, however, never seemed disconcerted but went steadily on, and in a few lines had changed the shapeless mass of symbols into beautifully symmetrical expressions, and the problem was solved. As a lesson in teaching one not to be afraid of a crowd of symbols, it was most valuable.
Professor Adams, whose lectures I also attended, never seemed to have any complicated collections of symbols to deal with ; he, like Kirchhoff, carried the feelings of an artist into his mathematics, and a demonstration had to be elegant as well as sound before he was satisfied. His
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